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The Vale 


By Gorpon ALLEN 
Fellow of the American Institute of Architects 


HEN I was given the agreeable 

assignment of writing a short 

description of the Lyman house, 
one of the first discoveries | made was a 
reference in the diary of my grandfather, 
Joseph Allen, Harvard 1811, for over 
fifty years minister of the First Church in 
Northborough. He wrote: 


I spent seven months of the year 1813 as 
private tutor in the family of Theodore Lyman, 
Esq., at his beautiful countryseat in Waltham, 
where I acquired that love of flowers, and that 
fondness for cultivating them, which has been 
to me a source of so much tranquil enjoyment 
through life. Four young men pursued their 
preparatory studies under my direction, three 
of whom entered the Freshman Class in 1812 
[they must have been Sophomores in 1813]; 
the other, the Junior Class in 1814. Two of 
the former, William Ware | whose sister was 
to be my grandmother] and Joseph Willard, 
afterward gained an honorable distinction, 
and are remembered with affection. One, a 
son of ex-governor Gerry, did not graduate. 
The other, Henderson of died 
young. 


Ten nessee, 


Although the early settlers in the 
seventeenth and early eighteenth cen- 
turies had brought seeds and sometimes 
plants from Europe, flower gardens in 





1820 or so were few and far between; 
visitors used to come from miles around 
to see my grandfather’s flowers, some of 
which had no doubt been given him by 
Mr. Lyman. His own parsonage garden 
was still flourishing in the nineties, and 
contained many unusual plants. I remem- 
ber especially the strawberry bushes with 
brown blossoms that smelt like straw- 
berries, the border of baby’s-breath, and 
the bushes of white currants, which seem 
to have a more exotic flavor than red ones. 

In 1813, when this tutoring took 
place, the Lyman house was about twenty 
years old, and must already have been, 
with its gardens, trees, and extensive 
lawns, a model of what such a country 
place should be. The plans of the house 
were made by Samuel McIntire of Salem 
in 179%, and all the evidence goes to 
show that construction began immediate- 
ly. Although the plans, now in the Essex 
Institute, do not show the southeast wing, 
it does show on the sectional drawing, and 
must have been added shortly after the 
central block was built, but not at the 
same time, because at least one window 
was installed in what afterwards became 
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THE BOW PARLOR, ORIGINAL FURNISHINGS OF WHICH INCLUDE TWO BANQUETTYIES, 
DESIGNED AND EXECUTED BY SAMUEL MCINTIRE 


Courtesy of Essex Institute 


an interior partition between the south 
corner room and the passage to the li- 
brary (now called the ballroom). 

The estate is one of the few which 
have been for over one hundred and 
fifty years owned and lived in by one 
family. ‘The late Arthur Lyman wrote: 


Owned, Theodore Lyman, 1793-1839, when 
he died at 86; George W. Lyman, his son, 
1839-1880, when he died at 93; Arthur T. 
Lyman, his son, to 1915, when he died at 83; 
Arthur Lyman, his son, 1917-1933, when he 
died at 73. 

Theodore Lyman created the place and the 
garden, and the changes are, I think, excep- 
tionally few for so long an ownership. 

He had a deer park and had swans on the 


pond in front of the house. He must have plant- 
ed the foreign trees and surely he had great 
taste for landscape gardening. I believe some 
of our large camellia trees fo back to his time. 

At that period of New England’s his- 
tory which Lewis Mumford calls “The 
Golden Days,” there flourished in the 
neighborhood of Boston many charming 
country places, some of which remain to- 
day, though usually in a greatly altered 
form. The Gore place in Waltham, the 
Harrison Gray Otis place in Watertown 
(now the Oakley Country Club), the 
William Spooner place in Brookline 
(now the Country Club) are among 
them, and there were many others in 
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THE LIBRARY, AS IT WAS DURING THE OCCUPANCY OF THE LYMAN FAMILY 


Arlington, Medford, Jamaica Plains 
(don’t forget the final s) and other out- 
lying districts within a couple of hours’ 
drive from Boston. Among these per- 
haps the most remarkable, with its stable, 
greenhouses, lawns, enormous shade trees 
and pleasing prospects in every direction, 
was ““The Vale,” as it was then called. 
The house itself, like many another in 
this country and abroad, has undergone 
changes, not all tending to enhance the 
original design, but doubtless making the 
house roomier and more “functional.” 
In 1882, not one of the more favorable 
epochs in American or European archi- 
tecture, substantial additions and altera- 
tions were made. A third story was added 
to the central portion, leaving the main 
cornice where it was, but lifting the bal- 
ustrade to the new roof level. The north- 
west or kitchen wing was considerably 
enlarged and entirely revamped; and the 
second floor was extended to include the 
connecting wings to the library and kit- 


chen pavilions, though the high-studded 
library was left as it had been. The pilas- 
tered front was “improved” by the addi- 
tion of two-story bays on either side of 
the front door. Luckily the oval drawing 
room at the back, known as the bow par- 
lor, was not disturbed, nor was the li- 
brary, except for the removal of an un- 
necessary partition. [hese rooms retain 
their pristine character, and are excellent 
examples of McIntire’s work. The main 
stairs were removed from the somewhat 
narrow hall, and a new and much grand- 
er staircase, in the best 1882 manner, was 
built in the northwest wing. The main 
bedrooms retain much of MclIntire’s de- 
tail, but the rectangular bays detract 
somewhat from their earlier charm. 
‘There could not have been accommo- 
dation for many house servants in the 
original house, though at that time it was 
not unusual for three or four to sleep in 
one room. The 1882 additions remedied 
that, however, with plenty of servants’ 
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THE ORIGINAL PLAN OF THE LYMAN HOUSE, 
DRAWN BY SAMUEL MCINTIRE, OF SALEM, 1792 j 


At right, top: THE MCINTIRE ELEVATION OF CENTRAL PORTION; bottom: SECTION ° 
OF THE LIBRARY PAVILION, PRESUMABLY PLANNED TO BALANCE THE ORIGINAL 
NORTHWEST OR KITCHEN WING, 1793 , 


Courtesy of Essex Institute 
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PLAN BEFORE ALTERATIONS, 1552 


and children’s rooms in the new attic. 

A porch of four Tuscan columns, 
leading from the bow parlor to the gar- 
den, was removed and re-erected at the 
southeast end of the “‘peach wall,” where 
it served a more useful purpose — freeing 
the view out of the bow parlor windows. 

It is impossible to visit the Vale with- 
out picturing to oneself the pleasantness 
of the life there in the early nineteenth 
century. [here was everything to make 
life agreeable and comfortable, and those 











who enjoyed the generous hospitality of 
Theodore Lyman must, like my grand- 
father, have always cherished the mem- 
ory of the beautiful spot. 

‘There isa touch of historical color in 
an account of a party given here for Mary 
Lyman, the mother of President Eliot, in 
a volume of recollections by Rev. S. K. 
Lothrop. 


Another event of this winter was a party at 
Mr. Lyman’s in Waltham. It was attended by 


guests not only from this vicinity but from the 











PLAN AFTER ALTERATIONS, 1852 
Courtesy of Fiske Kimball 
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The Vale 





VIEW OF THE MANSION FROM ACROSS THE VALE, I9Q5I1 
Photograph by Dr. Dwight O’Hara. Courtesy of Waltham News-Tribune 


whole Atlantic seaboard, for Newport had not 
vet risen to fame, and Philadelphia, Baltimore, 
Richmond, Charleston, Savannah, Virginia and 
the Carolinas were represented by the strangers 
in Boston at the close of summer and many of 
them were there. I danced but once that eve- 
ning as I preferred to talk to Mary Buck- 
minster (his future wife), who of course did 
not dance. But I did dance once with Miss Lucy 
Paine, afterwards Mrs. Russell Sturgis, a grand- 
daughter of Mr. Lyman’s. My neighbors in 
the dance were Mr. Clay of Georgia, Mr. 
Arthur Middleton of Carolina and Mr. Lee 
of Virginia. 


In recent years the tempo of modern 
life, the very scale of the estate threat- 
ened the destruction of this landmark. To 
preserve it the five descendants of the late 


Arthur and Susan Cabot Lyman (last 
members of the family to reside there) 
decided to deed the property to this So- 
ciety. [hese five donors are Mrs. Roger 
[. Lee, Arthur T. Lyman, Mrs. Ken- 
neth B. G. Parson, Mrs. Henry G. Si- 
monds, and Mrs. Joseph ‘T. Wearn. 
The gift includes not only the house, 
but some thirty acres of land known for 
generations as The Vale, with the pond, 
gardens, greenhouses, the McIntire stable 
and the caretaker’s cottage. For the man- 
sion itself, the heirs have presented to the 
Society, as a memorial to their father and 
mother, the original furnishings of the 
famous bow parlor, which include two 
banquettes designed by McIntire. 











Isaac Backus 


New England Minister, Historian and Yankee Trader. 1724 to 1806 


By LAwR ENCE B. ROMAINE 


N this paper I shall offer Isaac Backus 
not only as an outstanding minister 
in New England during the Revolu- 

tion, but also as one of the most two-fisted, 
hard-fighting Yankees the colonies ever 
reared. I shall, with the help of his own 
manuscript Book of Accounts, dated 
1760 on the front cover, and closing with 
his death in 1806, try to solve the question 
that arises from a letter of the Hon. 
Zachariah Eddy concerning Mr. Backus, 
which reads in part: 

“Tt is truly wonderful that, amidst the 
poverty and privations incident to the 
War of the Revolution, there could have 
been awakened interest enough to defray 
the expence of publishing large volumes 
of history, at the high price which was 
then demanded for such works.”’ 

For those who may not have read of 
this champion of the colonial Baptists, I 
offer a brief biography. He was born in 
Norwich, Connecticut, January 9, 1724. 
His mother was a descendant of the 
Winslows of the Mayflower, and his 
father sprung from one of the first plant- 
ers in Norwich. He began his ministry in 
1746 and was two years later ordained 
pastor of the Congregational Church in 
Middleborough, Massachusetts, then 
known as Titicut, now North Middle- 
boro. In 1749 he was married to Susanna 
Mason of Rehoboth, with whom he lived 
in harmony for fifty-one years. In 1751 
he was persuaded by some members of 
his congregation to consider baptism by 
immersion, and in spite of threats, unjust 
taxes and imprisonment, he formed the 
nineteenth Baptist church in New Eng- 
land in 1756. In 1772 he was chosen 





agent for the Baptist churches of Massa- 
chusetts, which I think indicated that 
through his evident understanding of the 
battle between civil coercion and religious 
concerns, he stood out as a leader as well 
as a minister. At about the same time he 
was asked to write a history of the Baptists 
in New England, which, as we know, he 
did, making it in addition a most ex- 
haustive history of New England in gen- 
eral. Of it, the Hon. Zachariah Eddy 
says: | 

“All New England is indebted to Mr. 
Backus, I think, more than to any other 
man, for his researches in relation to our 
early ecclesiastical history. All of our rec- 
ords at Plymouth, Taunton, Boston, Es- 
sex, Providence, Newport, Hartford and 
New Haven were thoroughly searched 
and brought to light, which in all prob- 
ability would never have gone into our 
history but for him. His diligence, patience 
and perseverance, in this department of 
labor, are above all praise.” 

At the beginning of the Revolution, 
the Baptists joined the colonists in resist- 
ing the arbitrary claims of Great Britain, 
and fought at the same time for a reli- 
gious liberty, to be effected, after civil 
freedom had been won from the Mother 
Country. Mr., Backus’s memorial to the 
Provincial Congress, December 9, 1774, 
was a masterpiece, as also were those of 
other Baptist agents whose memorials 
were attributed to the Backus pen. His 
leadership in New England soon won the 
hearts of the non-conformists in England, 
who also accepted him as their champion. 
Such support from the common enemy 
was quite naturally misunderstood and 
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seized upon by the enemies of the Church. 
When he waited on the Continental Con- 
oress at Philadelphia, he was accused of 
going there to stir up enmity between the 
colonies and of a plan to split the efforts 
for freedonf. In 
threatened again publicly and unreason- 
ably abused by the newspapers. However, 
he su.vived this period and emerged with 
his duties to God and man well per- 
formed. 


consequence, he was 


In 1789 he made a journey, at the re- 
quest of the Church, through Connecti- 
cut, New Jersey, Virginia and North 
Carolina, preaching one hundred and 


twenty-six sermons and being absent 
from his parish for six months. From 
1754 to 1806, this remarkable man 


wrote, published and sold thousands of 
copies of his thirty-six sermons and ad- 
dresses as well as of his three-volume 
history. He also printed a second edition 
of the history in one volume, not to men- 
tion writing a great many other articles 
for various publications. In 1797 Brown 
University conferred upon him an M.A, 
degree. 

After one last quotation to round out 
the picture of the man, we shall turn to 
the pages of his manuscript account book. 
David Benedict in 4 General History of 
the Baptist Denomination in America 
writes: 

It is much to be lamented, that he who took 
such unwearied pains to record the lives of 
others, has found no one among all his friends 
to write his own. .. . Mr. Backus’s personal 
appearance was very grave and venerable. He 
was not far from six feet in stature, and in 
the latter part of life considerably corpulent. 
He was naturally modest and dithdent, which 
probably led him into a habit, which he con- 
tinued to the day of his death, of shutting his 
eyes when con\ ersing or preaching on impor- 
tant subjects. His voice was clear and distinct, 
but rather more sharp than pleasant. 


With this hasty biography and sketchy 


Isaac Backus 


89 


portrait of Mr. Backus, let us proceed to 
an interpretation of his accounts. The 
purpose of these notes, may I remind you, 
is to answer the question suggested by Mr. 
Eddy’s letter, and also by the extraordi- 
nary account book itself. ‘The question is 
simple. A minister in this period of Amer- 
ican history usually received about $200 
a year. With a little Yankee ingenuity, 
a man might live quietly and bring up a 
family in those times on such a salary. 
However, it is difficult to believe that a 
man could also subscribe to every current 
publication, travel from Massachusetts to 
North Carolina, journey constantly to 
many points in the transaction of his civil 
and ecclesiastical business, and to boot, 
write and publish thousands of copies of 
his works—all on $200 a year! 

The illustration not only gives an idea 
of his writing, but also an inkling of my 
problems in deciphering his records. He 
started by using each page chronologi- 
cally, but at a later date, finding that he 
was wasting paper, returned to fill them. 
‘Thus one spans many years on a single 
sheet unless one is careful. In my first 
reading, as I found later on, I had en- 
joved a picture of the Backus family eat- 
ing “‘one fat goose” at Sunday dinner six 
vears before the poor goose was even 
killed! Bear with me, for there may be 
other such mistakes. The pages pictured 
carry over from Spring in 1761 to May 
in 1779 in one fast breath. 

The first entries that caught my at- 
tention, appear in 1761, when Mr. Back- 
us contracted for and purchased 19 “tun” 
of ship timbers, 185 of white oak stand- 
ing, 500 of red oak ditto, 600 hogsheads 
and a “‘tun” of ironware. At the end of 
the accounting Mr. Backus entered a 
credit of seven pounds at the furnace. It 
is quite apparent that ship timbers for con- 
struction and solid heavy oak for smelting 
had been exchanged for a ton of ironware 
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and a nice little credit account on the 
books! At this time there were many fur- 
naces and forges in and about North Mid- 
dleboro (then Titicut ), the nearest being 
about fifty rods west of Titicut Bridge. 
Judge Oliver’s furnace was, of course, 
located in Muttock and the famous Leon- 
ard furnace was operating in ‘Taunton 
with still another one at Easton, all work- 
ing the bog iron so conveniently discover- 
ed in and about the lakes. This situation 
was ideal for a clever middleman, whose 
name I believe was Isaac Backus, who 
was able to turn iron profits into invalu- 
able history. 

‘The two pages pictured are the best in 
the book from the standpoint of proving 
that Mr. Backus was very active in busi- 
ness, as well as being a good shepherd, 
neighbor and minister of the gospel. Here 
we find the purchase and sale of some 
$150 in forge anvils, forge hammers and 
forge plates, involving credits with many 
gentlemen of the neighborhood and clos- 
ing with a discount to Judge Sever. The 
credit at the Easton furnace suggests to 
me that perhaps they purchased equip- 
ment or ore from the Titicut furnace 
through Mr. Backus. The “large kittle,”’ 
pot lid and fire dogs, were probably for 
the Backus home, but, if he managed to 
save the cost of domestic needs through 
trading, he was still saving his salary for 
the printing of his next sermon—or per- 
haps for the first volume of his history. 

Another page calls attention to the 
cost of a year’s schooling for 1764 at £1, 
and for the children in 1765 at 6s. 5d. 
In passing, one notes the mixture of 
hymnbooks and indigo, almanacks and 
pepper, a sermon with indian corn, etc., 
etc. As the years roll by he bought more 
and more books, pamphlets and verse, 
even mentioning small prints. 

On September 28, 1769, John Carter 


of Providence, having just finished his 


apprenticeship with Benjamin Franklin in 
Philadelphia and returned to take over 
William Goddard’s printing works at 
Shakespeare’s Head, printed 416 copies 
of Gospel for Mourners at a cost to Mr, 
Backus of £6 5s. (‘This does hot appear in 
the list of his thirty-six works but was un- 
doubtedly his own title for the listed ad- 
dress “Sermon on His Mother’s Death.’ ) 
Since no other printer’s name is men- 
tioned throughout the book, I assume that 
John Carter printed all of his works, from 
this date on. Who printed those between 
his first in 1754 and this one, may per- 
haps be found in his journals and letters 
at the Andover Newton ‘Theological 
Seminary. 

At this date, the colonial printer was 
also the binder, bookseller and publisher, 
Through Mr. Backus’s accounts we find 
many entries for copies “bound” and also 
copies printed but unbound. Whether 
John Carter acted as bookseller for him, 
I can not be sure, but there are many 
credits that would so indicate, in spite of 
the volumes recorded as sold by Mr. 
Backus himself. 

Any business, no matter how small, 
needs at least some capital with which to 
start. It is my belief that the iron trading 
made it possible for him to start printing 
his addresses and sermons and selling 
them, thus entering another field and be- 
coming author and bookseller. If other 
records should show that he had already 
printed his own pamphlets, then may | 
suggest that from this date the editions 
were increased, and, with the purchase 
and sale of other books and pamphlets, 
he was enabled to attain his goal and pub- 
lish his history. 

During 1779, Elder John Pitman of 
Upper Freehold, New Jersey, purchased 
“12 sets” of the history (which must have 
been Volume I only, since Volume II 
was not printed until 1754), at $20 a 
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TWO PAGES IN 


plece, six ditto, lettered, at $21 a piece, 
96 addresses on baptism at 1/2 of a dol- 
lar a piece and 48 pieces on Policy and 
Liberty at 2/3 of a dollar a piece. This 
sale totalled $430. In 1784, when the 
second volume first appeared, a ea 
‘Timothy ‘Thomas of London ordered 7 

copies of this second volume with ‘8 


copies of the first volume, indicating that 
other copies of the first volume had 
sold England before this date. At a 


: later date, the Thomas account included 
200 pamphlets, 52 sets of the history and 


f 12 unbound sets. 

| In 1785, Nathaniel Patten of Hart- 
ford, Connecticut purchased 26 sets of 

I the history indicating both volumes then 


just published, at $40°a set and also 24 








“BOOK OF ACCOUNTS” 
BETWEEN 1760 AND 1806 





KEPT BY ISAAC BACKUS 


Wright’s Songs. This contact in Hart- 
ford was continued for some years and in 
1791 Mr. Patten was asked to turn over 
all unsold books to Deacon Bolls of Hart- 
ford, 
account and in his turn continued to dis- 
tribute pamphlets and sermons and vol- 
umes of Mr. Backus’s history for him. 
Mr. Backus’s journey to North Caro- 
lina, which, by the way, was on horse- 
back, might today be considered a good- 
will visit as well as an ecclesiastical duty. 
‘There is no doubt but that his contacts 
in these states furthered the sale of his 
sermons and works. In Virginia we find 
that the Rev. John Williams of Charlotte 
County, Virginia purchased books total- 
ling £14, or about $70, including six sets 


Deacon Bolls also proved a good 
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of the history and a large number of other 
books. There was a sad and simple ending 
to this account, which after only a part 
payment of the purchases, closes in Mr. 
Backus’s own words: “Williams is dead 
and no more is expected.” In the same 
year the Rev. Lewis Lunsford of North- 
umberland County, Virginia also pur- 
chased sets of the history and other works. 

The third volume of Mr. Backus’s 
history was finally published in 1796. 
During the decade 1790-1800, London 
ordered more books and pamphlets, the 
accounts being in the names of Dr. John 
Rippan and Mr. ‘Thomas Ustick. Mr. 
Backus continued to write, print, buy and 
sell books in quantity. In 1804 he or- 
dered 1,000 copies of the revised one-vo!- 
ume edition of his history bound and 200 
copies unbound. The cost of printing and 
binding came to $177 with a small bill 
for sundries of $7.95. The iron business 
which had served him so well, starting 
him on his way toward the completion of 
his history has dwindled away. However, 
if we check the cost of printing against 
sales records, it would seem as though 
books were far more profitable. Using 
various sales just recorded in these notes, 
we find that Volume I of the history so!d 
for $20, bound. Surely a one-volume 
history, abridged, but containing the ma- 
terial of three, would bring at least as 
much if not more than $20, though there 
is no sale listed in his accounts. Roughly, 
1,200 volumes at $20 each, against a 
total printing and binding cost of $184.95 
leaves a very tidy profit, allowing gen- 
erously for transportation and delivery 
even on horseback or by Stage, or even 
to England by sail. I doubt if a twentieth- 
century financier could dream up a more 
profitable venture, even if allowed to 


eliminate the lasting good to the world 
accomplished through these transactions 
of Isaac Backus. 

Although an original manuscript secms 
to lose a certain intangible something 
when printed, I feel the illustration trans- 
mits a semblance of its old rag paper and 
its character and physiognomy, and | 
hope the direct quotations from it present 
a picture of the struggles of this colonial 
minister; his fight for what he believed 
to be right, and his victory over tremend- 
ous odds, secular, ecclesiastical and fi- 
nancial. I also hope I have answered the 
question, so aptly suggested by Mr. Eddy 
years ago, which the most cursory con- 
sideration of his life and accomplish- 
ments must bring to mind. Obviously, 
the publication of Mr. Backus’s works de- 
pended on his tremendous energy and his 
Yankee ingenuity. I believe the reader 
will agree that his own accounts show 
how he managed to produce the seem- 
ingly impossible, and to leave behind him 
for coming generations a contemporary 
history which would never have been 
compiled but for his indomitable efforts. 
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Indians at Salem in 


the Mid-nineteenth Century 


By Ernest $. DopGEe 


N the seventeenth century when white 
man and red struggled unremitting- 
ly for the possession of eastern Massa- 

chusetts and southern New England, the 
red man was not always aided by his 
brothers to the North. Not only was he 
pressed from his corn fields by the never 
ending tide of white emigrants who 
flowed from across the sea; and not only 
was he decimated by a series of foreign 
diseases against which he had no natural 
resistance and which his medicine men 
were impotent to subdue; but, if he lived 
north of Boston, there was the constant 
threat that, out of the north at almost 
any time, might come a band of fierce 
marauders to burn his houses, carry off 
his women and children, steal his corn, 
and lay waste to all his habitation. Sud- 
denly and silently these forest Indians 
would appear and strike, and disappear 
again into the northern wilderness. 

The way these northern Indians swept 
down with their superior bark canoes on 
the Indians dwelling along the Massa- 
chusetts coast is strikingly similar to the 
manner in which the Norsemen of Scan- 
dinavia in medieval Europe swept down 
on their more brethren also 
plundering, killing, and retreating again 
to their cold fastnesses. 


southern 


‘There is some- 
thing about the northland before it is 
civilized that seems to breed bold warlike 
raiders. But years after the eastern Massa- 
chusetts Indians were no more and the 
northern Indians themselves had been re- 
duced by French and English and disease, 
a mere remnant of their former selves, 
they continued to come southward, but 
now they came on a more friendly, hum- 


ble, and peaceful errand. They usually 
appeared in early summer and camped in 
some field near the outskirts of a city 
bringing with baskets, beaded 
pouches, small toy bark canoes, birch 
bark boxes, and other things that they 
had made during the winter months. 


them 


These they sold, saw the sights of the 
city, and returned northward once more. 
They also made use of their time gather- 
ing sweet grass along river banks of east- 
ern Massachusetts. That, too, would be 
made into fragrant baskets for sewing or 
small nicknacks. Sweet grass baskets and 
beaded or quilled pouches, wall pockets, 
reticules and cigar cases sold well but 
probably ashsplint baskets sold better than 
anything else. ‘his basket trade must 
now have been going on for nearly two 
hundred years. Splint baskets are found 
commonly all over New England; near- 
ly every old household possesses one or 
more of them and the number that were 
worn out or destroyed in other ways must 
be truly fabulous. ‘They were not just 
souvenirs to please the fancy or to decor- 
ate the wall as were most of the other [n- 
dian products; they were made for a 
variety of specialized uses, such as work 
baskets, pie baskets, cat baskets, potato 
baskets, and every conceivable purpose a 
New Englander could put a basket to. 
And still the trade goes on. ‘These baskets 
are yet made by the Indians in Maine, 
New Brunswick, and Nova Scotia and 
you see them occasionally in the summer- 
time coming down Route 1 by the truck- 
load. Baskets are useful and I was told 
recently by an Indian woman that it was 
profitable to make them although the 
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proper wood becomes steadily more dif- 
ficult to obtain. It is, nevertheless, dif- 
ficult to remember that these Indians 
riding their old basket-laden trucks down 
the hard macadam are descendants of 
those same fierce warriors who skirted 
the rocky headlands and skillfully drove 
their light but able bark canoes down the 
coast to Massachusetts shores. 

It is not often that one finds good con- 
temporary pictorial material relating to 
the eastern Indians in the nineteenth cen- 
tury. They were so reduced in numbers 
and circumstances that they were ill 
thought of if, indeed, they were thought 
of at all by the white man, and extremely 
seldom was our lowly eastern Indian con- 
sidered a fit subject for a painter or 
sketcher. Thoreau (Wen of Concord, 
Boston, 1936, page 18) describes their 
appearance in his time when he writes, 
“Still here and there an Indian squaw 
with her dog, her only companion, lives 
in some lone house, insulted by school- 
children, making baskets and picking 
berries her employment. You will meet 
her on the highway, with few children or 
none, with melancholy face, history, 
destiny ; stepping after her race; who had 
stayed to tuck them up in their long 
sleep.” ‘Theirs was not a happy lot nor, 
indeed, has it been for the most part for 
three hundred years. 

Tradition about Salem says that each 
year the Indians came to Salem as they 
did to so many other cities. About 1540 
a group of Indians camped near Ropes’ 
Point in North Salem not far from the 
junction of the North and Danvers 
Rivers, and some local folk artist thought 
them sufficiently interesting and _pic- 
turesque to paint their campground. The 
painting, owned by Lawrence W. Jen- 
kins, Director Emeritus of the Peabody 
Museum of Salem, is unsigned and un- 
dated but we know its approximate date 


as the railroad bridge across the river be- 
tween Salem and Beverly was built in 
1838 and the last wood-burning engine 
on the line, one of which is shown in the 
painting, was used in 1842. 

Here in this sightly field beneath an 
ancient tree and among the small sumac 
bushes which still grow there in great 
profusion the Indians have pitched their 
cloth tents. There appear to be about six 
of these tents scattered among the bushes 
and about twenty-six Indians of all ages. 
Near the shore they have built their fire 
for cooking and a kettle hangs from a 
wooden tripod. A squaw stirs the kettle 
and the smoke blows westerly from an 
on-shore breeze. Beside the fire a man is 
sitting on a large log. Other Indians in 
their picturesque costumes are walking 
about among the tents and some are seen 
in the distance. A white man dressed in 
a blue suit, orange waistcoat, and black 
hat by one of the tents is talking with 
three or four Indians. In the right fore- 
ground an Indian sits on a white horse. 
He is not riding astride but simply sitting, 
back to the artist and facing the white 
man, as though he were sitting on a log, 
The horse is saddleless but his back 1s 
covered with a blanket held on by a belly 
strap. [he horseman is flanked on the left 
by a man and woman, the latter carrying 
two large baskets, and two children 
romping on the grass with a small black 
dog. On the right is another woman in 
a red dress, a pack basket on her back and 
three small baskets in her hands. A small 
child in white clutches her skirt. In the 
left foreground of the picture near an old 
stone quay, the remains of which can 
still be seen, two Indian men, their long 
black hair hanging down in braids over 
their red shirts, are pushing off in a boat 
toward the Beverly shore. The boat is 
loaded fore and aft with splint baskets. 
Both men are amidships; one is seated 

















while the other stands poling the boat. 
This is interesting for he is poling exactly 
as he would pole a canoe up a northern 
river, something no coastal seafaring man 
in the region would ever be seen doing, 
for salt water men were not familiar with 
set poles and would not know how to use 
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the spars of small craft at the Beverly 
wharves rise against the sky. Ihe picture 
is not a work of art by any means but it 
is an important historical document that 
shows a side of New England life often 
briefly mentioned but seldom described in 
detail and even more seldom illustrated. 





INDIAN ENCAMPMENT AT BEVERLY BRIDGE, SALEM, C. 1540 
Painting attributed to Joseph Ropes (1814-1863) 


one. The boat itself is a double-ended, 
straight-sided craft not unlike a dory and 
a white man would be rowing or sculling 
it. 

All of the Indians of both sexes wear 
their hair in two braids. ‘Their costumes 
are typical of the period—long dresses for 
the women; waistcoats, Indian style jack- 
ets or shirts, and blankets for the men. 
One of the two men standing by the tent 
in the center of the picture may be wear- 
ing a buckskin shirt. The whole scene is 
one of a quiet peaceful summer day with 
the Indians going about their occupations 
and a small sloop sailing leisurely up the 
river. Across the bridge which carries 
the roadway, parallel to the train bridge, 
a small covered wagon drawn by a single 
horse heads toward Salem and, beyond, 





The painting may well be by Joseph 
Ropes, a Salem folk artist, who was born 
in 1814 and died in 18632, and who lived 
in North Salem and painted many scenes 
around his native city. And so, about 
1840, here were some Indians from the 
north, from their costumes and basket 
forms I should be inclined to guess Mic- 
mac rather than Penobscot, camping on 
the riverbank in North Salem; relatives 
of the same men of whom Charles J. 
Sprague in his Centennial Ode had writ- 
ten eight years earlier: 


Alas! for them,—their day is o’er,... 


Little did Sprague know that they would 
still be coming another seventy years 


later, even though in even more dimin- 
ished numbers. 





Seventeenth Century 

N analyzing the data on which this 

article is based—drawn from con- 

temporary newspaper advertisements 
of goods both imported and domestic, 
wills, estate inventories, personal letters, 
and other accounts—three facts stand 
out. First, that the candle, as a means of 
lighting, is mentioned by far the most 
frequently during both the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries, with the lantern 
coming second, and lamps of any descrip- 
tion a poor third. Second, that even in 
homes of comparative wealth, amazingly 
few lighting devices are mentioned, and 
third, that it was not until well into the 
eighteenth century in the fashionable 
circles of Boston and New York, that 
lighting devices were kept in the rooms 
in which they were used. In the great ma- 
jority of cases where the contents of the 
rooms are itemized in the inventories, all 
candles and lamps are to be found in the 
kitchen, from where, no doubt, they 
were taken to other parts of the house as 
needed. 

In the seventeenth century Rev. Fran- 
cis Higginson, first minister in Salem, 
wrote as advice to those settlers to come 
after him, “Be careful to be strongly in- 
structed what things are fittest to bring 
with you, for when you are once parted 
with England you shall meet neither 
markets nor fayres to buy what you 
want.” One of the items advised to bring 
in 1638 was a lantern, at the value of 
is. 3d. The Rev. Samuel Skelton, 
who arrived in Salem in 1629 was sup- 
plied for over a year with candles from 


' Originally read at a meeting of the Rush- 
light Club. 
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By Nina FLETCHER LITre’ 


the storehouse of the Massachusetts Bay 
Company at 8s. per dozen. When John 
Dillingham died in Ipswich in 1636, no 
candlesticks were listed, but beside the 
fireplace hung an old dark lantern, 
valued at 2s. With a few exceptions, all 
the lanterns, lamps and candlesticks seem 
to run from one to two shillings, with the 
brass or large candlesticks averaging a 
couple of shillings more. 

‘ In the inventory of Captain Bozone 
Allen, shopkeeper of Boston in 1652, are 
listed 12 wire candlesticks, and 5 bigger, 
6s. 4d, | only found two other records of 
this type. In the estate of ‘Thomas Trusler 
of Salem in 1654 were listed I wire can- 
dlestick and 2 tin, 6d. I suppose this refers 
to the twisted iron or wire sticks that we 
are apt to class as European, and the ap- 
pearance of these at such an early date in- 
dicates that they were probably brought 
over or imported. 

On June 24, 1660, the House of Par- 
liament issued a list of rates or taxes on 
imports and exports. Articles enumerated 
include “candle 
plates or Wallers of brasse or Lattin,” 


“candles of tallow,” 


tinder 
boxes.” “Tinder boxes, at least under that 


““candleweeke,” and “fire” or 


name, are very seldom mentioned in 
Massachusetts inventories. ‘he only one 
listed in the Essex County Probate Rec- 
ords for the years 16235-1681, occurs in 
the estate of Henry Sewall of Rowley, 
which in company with “‘a bell, a clenzer, 
a scimar and som old clothes, was worth 
1£-5s-6d.”’ Incidentally it is sometimes 
difficult to find the values of separate 
articles because of the prevailing custom 
of lumping together sundry articles of 
like, or unlike nature. Invariably, for in- 
stance, the candlestick and ‘“‘chamber 
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pott’”’ are paired in the old inventories.” 
Captain George Corwin, who died in 
Salem in 1684, left a very large estate for 
those days. One unusual item is the list- 
inc of the contents of the maid’s room, 
and we find that she was provided with a 
lantern for her own use. Captain Cor- 
win, in company with such well-to-do 
citizens as Humphrey Warren and John 
Winslow owned “looking glasses with 
which were arms for candles. 
Captain Corwin’s were kept in the old 
hall, and the kitchen chamber, and were 
worth over £2. It was only in the wealthy 


brases,”” 


families that these ornate candle mirrors 
are found so early, although we find great 
numbers of them in the eighteenth cen- 
tury. 

Old candlesticks and lamps are some- 
times mentioned, and snuffers, usually 
brass, and sometimes spelled “snofors” 
were occasionally listed. John Cogswell, 
Jr., who was a wealthy citizen of Essex, 
owned a pair of the latter, and also ‘2 
white candlesticks.” Rev. Nathaniel 
Rogers, the famous Ipswich divine, had 
only “4 brasse candlesticks” in his kitchen. 

In the Probate Records of Essex 
County from 1635-1681, I examined 
about 275 inventories, but unfortunately 
most of them did not specify the kind of 
candlestick or lamp. Some did, however. 


Three inventories listed “hanginge” 
candlesticks, each one of which was 


valued at 2s. 6d., which was considerably 
more than the ordinary variety. A “broad 
plat [plated] candlestick to hang on a 
wall” was worth 3s. Robert Clemens of 
Haverhill in 1658 willed “Unto my wife 
-Other intriguing combinations: 
candlestick cup. “Half an 
glass,” three old candlesticks and two lamps, 
2s. Fire pan and lamp, 13s. Brass chafing dish 


and candlestick. The full of 


pewter 


and dram hower 


inventories are 


brass cooking utensils; pots, skillets, kettles, 
mortars, pans, posnets, etc., etc. 
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my byble candlestick.”” Only one candle- 
box comes to light, owned by Captain 
Paul White of Newbury in 1679, and 
listed in the “Haull” or “‘great kitchen” 
with other lighting appliances. Richard 





FINE SPECIMEN OF EARLY IRON LAMP 
OF THE TYPE CALLED “BETTY,” 
WITH HANGER AND WICK-PICK 


Prince of Salem had on hand at his death 
in 1675, 12 pounds of candles worth 6s., 
and Hilliard Veren, Jr., who was a Bar- 
badces merchant, had “allo,” worth 5s. 

Pewter candlesticks are not nearly as 
common as brass. An interesting entry 
appears in the will of Thomas Wells of 
Ipswich in 1666. “I give unto my son 
John Wells, one of the great pueter can- 
dlesticks with the top thereof.” In the 
Massachusetts Archives is an invoice of 
pewter imported from London in 1692, 
and sent from John Caxy to his agent in 
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Boston, Joseph Mallenson. This lists 
“Three Pr. of new fashioned candlesticks 
at 2 and 4s. Two pr. round ditto, 2s- 
10d.”’ Silver candlesticks do not appear 
at all in Essex County earlier than 1681, 
although one appears in the inventory of 
Wm. Paine of Boston in 1660. Before 
leaving the subject of candlesticks, I want 
to set down a few of the odd spellings of 
the word which appeared in the records: 
“candell,” ‘fone brasen candill stick,” 
““cansteeke,” “‘Kandelstik.” I found both 
“tynn” and “tinen” lamps in the “len- 
too,” and the “keching.” 

As for lamps, I did not have such good 
luck in finding them described in detail. 
They seemed to be designated simply as 
“Jatin,” brass or pewter, or more usually 
just as “lamps,” which are probably the 
humble iron varieties. Although I looked 
through a good many advertisements of 
both seventeenth- and eighteenth-century 
blacksmiths, and other metal workers, I 
only found one man who advertised 
lamps among the usual locks, hinges, and 
general fireplace equipment, which he 
manufactured. This was Samuel R. Den- 
nis, coppersmith and brazier, who had a 
shop on Brown Street in Salem in 1795. 
‘““Tow” lamps are mentioned in one in- 
ventory, and iron being precious in the 
early days, Joseph Muzzey of Newbury 
willed his son an “iron lampe”’ in 1680. I 
looked in vain for mention of rush holders 
of any sort or for the wooden ratchet 
candlestands so dear to collectors. 

Before turning to the eighteenth cen- 
tury I should like to record a few entries 
from estates in Virginia and Dutch New 
York. In 1653, Stephen Gill died in York 
County, Virginia, with an estate valued 
at £33,000. He had seven servants which 
alone were worth almost £4,000. His in- 
ventory listed only a small dark lantern in 
the “Hall,” and three brass candlesticks 
in the kitchen. Gyles Mode had a warm- 





ing pan and tin scalloped candlestick, and 
‘Thomas Ludlow owned a tin candlestick 
and snuffers. 

New York state seems to show more 
opulence in its lighting fixtures than 
either Virginia or New England. In the 
late seventeenth-century inventories, we 
find mention of lanterns, earthen and 
other lamps, many varieties of candle- 
sticks, even silver not being rare. There 
were some elaborate high branched stand- 
ing candlesticks, sconces, arms on the 
wall, and candelabra hanging from ceil- 
ings. Double. brass hanging candlesticks 
with snuffers, and extinguisher were 


worth £1 4s. 6d. in 1696. 


Eighteenth Century 

‘The first entry which I have for the 
eighteenth century is of an unfortunate 
occurrence which probably caused tem- 
porary inconvenience to some of the 
householders of Boston. On October 2, 
1704, the Boston News Letter reported 
that “A New England vessel having 30 
tons of lamp oyl on board was captured 
by French and Indians in Newfeund- 
land.” During this century the use of the 
simpler forms of lighting, such as the 
homemade candle and iron lamp, must 
have continued without much change in 
the country districts. Certainly eight- 
eenth-century inventories in Essex Coun- 
ty read just as did those of one hundred 
years earlier, as regards the lighting 
problem. In our own farmhouse which 
was owned by a very prosperous Ipswich 
Cogswell in 1752, the only lighting de- 
vices listed are a lantern, large brass can- 
dlestick, four old iron candlesticks, and 
two small brass candlesticks, and this is 
typical of others in the neighborhood. In 
the cities, however, handsomer lights be- 
gan to make their appearance in the bet- 
ter houses, and many fine lamps and lan- 
terns were imported from London. In 
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1719 the Boston News Letter adver- 
tised, “Lately imported from London, 
fine glass lamps and lanthorns, well gilt 
and painted, both convex and plain, being 











BRASS 

BURNER AND UNUSUAL EXTINGUISH- 

ER CAP, SAID TO HAVE BEEN USED ON 
““CLEOPATRA’S BARGE” 


LAMP, WITH WHALE OIL 


In Author's Collection 


suitable for halls, staircases, and other 
passageways, to be sold in Glass Shop in 
Queen St.” 

In 1738 when Peter Faneuil suc- 
ceeded to his uncle’s fortune and in- 
herited the fine house on Beacon and 
Somerset Streets in Boston, he sent to 
Lane & Smithurst of London for candle- 
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sticks which he wished “very neatly made 
and by the best workmen; let my arms be 
engraved on each of them.” ‘To ensure 
the size he sent a piece of wax candle as 
a sample. His furniture was all extremely 
expensive. One room had a large pier 
glass with candle brackets, and a chim- 
ney glass which came to more than £150. 
Another room had a glass sconce with 
arms, and seven smaller ditto. An ad- 
vertisement in 1754 lists for sale “four 
dozen glass lanterns and burners, proper 
to illuminate a house on publicke nights.”’ 

Candlemolds are frequently advertised 
“hard metal,” “pewter,” “some large 
and rib’d.” In reference to this last, I 
found listed, “green wax and mould 
candles, plain and fluted,” and I wonder 
if the fluted candles were made in the 
rib’d moulds! Dipp’d candles cost 4s. 6d. 
by the single pound, but could be bought 
by the dozen or half dozen.” 

In 1748 appeared this rather interest- 
ing advertisement in the News Letter 
of March 30. ““To be sold on Minot’s T. 
by James Clemens, sperma Ceti candles, 
exceeding all others for beauty, sweetness 
of scent when extinguished; Duration 
being more than double tallow candles of 
equal size; Dimension of the flame, near- 
ly four times more, emitting a soft, easy, 
expanding light, bringing the object close 
to sight, rather than causing the eye to 
trace after them, as all tallow candles do, 
from a constant dimness which they pro- 
duce. One of these candles serves the use 
and purpose of 3 tallow ones, and upon 
the whole are much pleasanter and 
cheaper.” In 1771 refined spermaceti oil 
was being offered by barrel or smaller 
quantity for lamps, and varieties of can- 
dies made included, spermaceti, mould 


“Ep. Nore. “And plenty of lights Shall 
there be o’nights; None of your rascally dips, 
but sound Best superfine wax-wicks at four to 
the pound.”—From The Ingoldshy Penance 
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and dip’d tallow, and bayberry wax, both 
plain and flowered. In 1764 there arrived 
in Boston “Compleat sets of best china 
candlesticks,” and in 1772 “Plated and 
pillar’d candlesticks of the Gothic and 
Corinthian order” were being advertised. 
A brazier, advertising a publick vendue, 
listed “lanthorn leaves.” 

In New York, fashions were much 
the same. From 1749 onward we find 
“New 
glasses,” and from 1752 these are often 


ac 


Fashion sconces and_ looking 


carv'd and gilt.” “To quote a few notes 
from records of the mid-eighteenth cen- 
tury will give an idea of the handsome 
furnishings of that day. “A variety of 
sconces with branches, in walnut frames 
with gilt edges.” “Sconces in burnished 
gold, glass bordered, mahogany and 
black walnut frames, with gilt ornaments 
of all sizes.” Other advertisements list 
simpler wares, “Fine large lamps at 20s 
apiece.” ““Horns for lanterns.” “Lamps 
of the newest patterns, very useful for 
sick persons.” “‘Pocket lanterns,” “‘candle 
shade slyders.”” In 1762 something un- 
usual made its appearance which called 
forth the following description, “Some 
four-armed cut glass candlesticks, orna- 
mented with stars and drops, properly 
called girandoles.” About this time paint- 
ed tinware began to find its way over to 
this country from the famous Pontipool 
district in Wales, and accordingly we 
find entries from 1765 on, of “enamel’d 
and japan’d candlesticks for tiolets and 
tea tables,” also “red, green, gilt and 
black japanned candlesticks, with snuff- 
ers and extinguishers,” and “candle 
frames and screens with japanned and 
skin cases.” 

Governor Burnet of New York in 
1724 had a mansion with a hall lighted 
by a large lantern with three lights. In 
one room he had two branches for three 
lights, and in another, two large brass 





sconces with glass arms. He also owned 
twelve silver candlesticks weighing 171 '/ 
ounces or approximately 10% pounds. 

In 1725, Daniel Gale, a southern 
planter, owned a double sliding candle- 
stick, and “‘brass ball, iron candlesticks” 
are also mentioned in New York state. 

In 1736 Governor Patrick Gordon of 
Philadelphia, Governor of Pennsylvania 
for ten years, had many ornate and ex- 
pensive sconces, branches, etc., but the 
most intriguing was the following item 
in his inventory, “Some bits of flambeaux 
being of no value.” 

‘A letter from Benjamin Franklin 
written to his wife from London in 1758 
shows his unfailing interest in anything 
which had the flaver of a new invention, 
he speaks of the “snuffers, snuff stand and 
extinguishers of steel which I send for the 
beauty of workmanship. Ihe extinguisher 
is for spermaceti candles only, and is of 
a new contrivance to preserve the snuff 
upon the candle.” 

We have a description written in 1779 
by the traveller Anburey, of “Tuckahoe, 
the home of Colonel Randolph, which 
mentions a type of lighting much used 
toward the end of the eighteenth century. 
He says, ““The house is in the form of 
an H, each wing having four large rooms 
on a floor. They are furnished with four 
sofas, besides chairs, and in the centre 
there is generally a chandelier.” 

In 1778 a grand entertainment was 
given by his officers to Sir William Howe 
in Philadelphia upon his retiring from his 
command.* It was a fancy dress affair, 
and the decorations were in charge of 
Major André who wrote an account of 
it for the Gentlemen’s Magazine. This 
description, much abbreviated, gives an 
idea of a vala event of the times. 


‘Ep. Nore. This ‘s the famed Mischianza. 
May i8 


» 1775. 
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Upon the opening of two folding doors, we 
entered a large hall elegantly illuminated with 
spermacetti. As soon as tea and coffee were over 
most of the company went upstairs into a large 
and elegantly painted entry. Between the many 
mirrors were three spermacetti candles in 
sconces adorned with gauze and silk. In the 
supper room the floor was covered with paint- 
ed canvas, roof and sides hung with paintings 
and ornamented with fifty large mirrors. From 
the roof hung 12 lustres, with 20 spermacetti 
candles in each. 


Nineteenth Century 

[I am not considering in detail the 
lighting of the nineteenth century, as in- 
formation is much more available about 
these later lights than about those of the 
two preceding centuries. However, I 
should like to cite in closing a brief de- 
scription of the furnishings of Cleopatra’s 
Barge, that fabulous early nineteenth-cen- 
tury yacht of the Crowninshield family 
of Salem. Perhaps it will revolutionize 
some of our ideas about ship’s lighting! 
This account appeared in the Salem Ga- 
zette of March 4, 1817. 

You descend into a magnificant saloon, fin- 
ished on all sides with polished mahogany. 
The backs of the setees are shaped like the 
ancient lyre, and are strung with thick brass 
wire. The seats are covered with crimson silk- 
velvet, bordered with a very wide edging of 
gold lace, and the ceiling beams are edged with 
gold beading. Two splendid mirrors, and a 
magnificant chandelier suspended in the center 
of the saloon, give a richness of effect not 
easily surpassed. The chandelier cost $150.00, 
and on either side of the mirrors was a lamp 
and a gilded eagle. 

The close of the eighteenth century 
brought the first real changes to home 
lighting, when the old iron Betty lamps, 
rush holders, and lanterns, began to give 
place to the delicate little blown glass 
lamps manufactured at Manheim, Penn- 
sylvania by Baron Stiegel; these soon to 
be followed by the blown lamps of Sand- 
wich and the Pittsburgh factories. Brass 
candlesticks of nineteenth-century design 
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began to replace the “hog scrapers’ of 
iron and tin, while burners for whale oil 
were fitted to the brass and pewter lamps 
instead of the open, or floating wicks 
used in the eighteenth century. 

Experiments in burning fluids were on 
foot which were before many years to 
lead to the perfecting of kerosene for 
domestic illumination. ‘The whale oil 
burners were made to screw into the tops 
of the early nineteenth-century lamps, 
and can be recognized by the short wick 
tubes. About 1830 a new fluid called 
camphene came into use, and this, being 
inflammable, called for long tubes to 
prevent the heat from the flame from 
reaching the liquid. Many older whale oil 
lamps were at this time fitted with the 
new type of burner. Various patented de- 
vices for protecting the fluid from the 
heat, and thus making the lamps safer, 
were put on the market, one of these be- 
ing the Newell patent, which provided 
a wire mesh surrounding the burner tube 
which regulated the amount of fluid 
drawn up by the wick. 

Small lamps called “courting” or 
‘sparking’ lamps were made around 
1525, said to have a very small reservoir 
so that when the oil burned out the 
young man would know that he had 
made a long enough call. Pressed glass 
lamps of many types were made from 
1840 on, some of these having round 
burners, with chimneys and shades. ‘Tin 
petticoat lamps made their appearance, 
and peg lamps of tin or glass were fash- 
ioned to fit into a candlestick or lantern. 

The adoption of the kerosene burner, 
the gas mantle and the invention of the 
incandescent bulb by ‘Thomas Edison 
formed the final chapters in the develop- 
ment of lighting, although in some re- 
mote sections the use of Betty lamps and 
other crude devices persisted up to a sur- 
prisingly recent period. 





Chestnut Street Associates 


Salem, Massachusetts 


By CLARENCE H. Corninc 


HE Chestnut Street Associates 
is a unique organization started 
in February, 1939, with a view 
to preserving the residential character of 
a street of fine Federal houses, at a time 
when there was fear of some commercial 
encroachments. From a voluntary asso- 
ciation of residents of the street and a few 
others, it has become a non-profit cor- 
poration that exerts a wide and good in- 
fluence in Salem— in the preservation of 
antiquities and in helping in projects of a 
similar nature. The Associates are unique 
in that they show what a group of in- 
terested citizens can accomplish by co- 
ordinating their efforts to maintain the 
architectural integrity of one street. 
Chestnut Street has been called by 
Samuel E. Morison in the Maritime His- 
tory of Massachusetts as “the finest street, 
architecturally in New England.” It is a 
short street (three tenths of a mile long 
and eighty feet wide), lined with thirty- 
two detached houses—some of wood and 
some of brick. There are several double 
houses, and one block of three. The street 
was laid out in 1796 on land given by 
John Pickering from his farm and on that 
acquired from abutting property owners. 
Most of the houses existing today date 
from after 1800, and except for one 
church and Hamilton Hall, all are resi- 
dences. The hall, probably designed by 
Samuel McIntire in 1805, is an assembly 
hall, containing a ballroom, supper room, 
kitchens, and small shops, and presents 





on the exterior the same appearance it has 
had since it was built. 

In 1939 there was a threat that one of 
the houses on the street, one half of a 
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double block, would be sold for use as a 
commercial school; this was the impetus 
that led to the consideration of some such 
organization as the present Chestnut 
Street Associates. The school project was 
stopped by law, in a case carried as far as 
the Supreme Court of Massachusetts. 
Several meetings of the residents were 
held at this time, and they formed a vol- 
untary association of fifty or more peo- 
ple, who were property owners, and 
others interested in the idea of the preser- 
vation of the atmosphere of the street. 
There were dues levied, and some con- 
tributions received, but under the rather 
loose original organization the Associates 
could not own property. 

It also happened that at this time there 
were several of the big houses on the 
street coming on the market for sale, 
when there seemed to be no likely buyers. 
A recurrence of a situation like the pro- 
jected commercial school seemed immi- 
nent. This spurred the residents to fur- 
ther action, and the first Chestnut Street 
Day was held in June, 1939, for the pur- 
pose of raising money for the Associates. 
The day was a great success. The atmos- 
phere of Salem’s great shipping era was 
recreated and the Associates’ treasury 
benefited largely. Soon afterwards, the 
first of one of the big houses came on the 
market almost immediately; it was a 
three-story brick one, No. 12, designed by 
Samuel McIntire in 1805. With a few 
extra gifts and with the money already in 
the treasury, this house was bought in 
1940 in the name of an individual for the 
Chestnut Street Associates. By this time 
incorporation proceedings were under 
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way to make provisions for the owner- 
ship of property, and in 1941 the non- 
profit corporation was formed. Title to 
the house was then transferred to the As- 
sociates. For the next three years, this 
house was rented at a nominal fee, taxes 
were paid (not depriving the city of tax- 
paying property), and in 1944 the house 
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examination of some witchcraft cases 


were held in one of its rooms. The house 
was in danger because it stood in the way 
of a street widening project. The Asso- 
clates became interested and hired a good 
Colonial architect, who made plans for 
the restoration of the house. ‘These plans 
were turned over to Historic Salem, Inc.’ 





CHESTNUT STREET, SALEM, MASSACHUSETTS, LOOKING TOWARD THE EAST 


Photograph by Samuel Chamberlain 


was sold, at no profit to the Associates. 

In the meantime another house of like 
nature, No. 18, had come on the market, 
but in this case no purchase was made. 
The Associates, however, were able to 
provide a second mortgage to help in its 
sale. 

In 1942, the Associates acted in a new 
direction, this time outside the bounds of 
Chestnut Street, in the case of the old 
Witch House (1642). This remodeled 
seventeenth-century building, used as a 
drugstore and antique shop, was known 
as the Witch House because preliminary 


for execution. Eventually, in conjunction 
with the City of Salem and others, the 
plans were carried out and a fine seven- 
teenth-century house stands on the lot 
today. The Associates also made a sub- 
stantial monetary contribution towards 
this work. 

‘To show the scope of the activities of 
the Chestnut Street Associates, as in the 


1 (Historic Salem, a civic organization under 
the City of Salem, was spurred on and brought 
into being following the success of the Chest- 
nut Street Associates, and is a somewhat simi- 
lar organization. ) 
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case of the Witch House, the following 
quotation of its purposes is made from the 
charter of the corporation. “To promote 
the antiquarian, historic, artistic and civic 
interests of the city of Salem and more 
particularly of Chestnut Street in that 
city and its immediate neighborhood; to 
preserve the architectural and_ historic 
features of Chestnut Street and other 
parts of the city of Salem and te main- 
tain and improve the present character 
and appearance of houses and other build- 
ings and grounds of general interest sit- 
uated upon that street and elsewhere in 
the city; and incidental to and in aid of 
such general purposes to borrow money, 
solicit and receive gifts and subscriptions, 
to purchase, sell, lease, mortgage, hold 
and exhibit houses and other buildings in 
Salem; to advise and assist without com- 
pensation the owners of real estate on 
Chestnut Street or in other parts of the 
city of Salem in connection with the sale, 
lease, exchange, mortgage, remodeling 
or other disposition of houses or other 
buildings with a view to maintaining their 
architectural, historic, educational or ar- 
tistic characteristics and the general wel- 
fare of the city.” 

The officers of the Chestnut Street 
Associates are a president, vice-president, 
treasurer, and clerk; there are also three 
directors, who with the president and 
vice-president make up the executive com- 
mittee. Full-members of the Associates 
are the property owners on Chestnut 
Street, and they alone have voting mem- 
bership. There are also associate mem- 
berships of any others wishing to join, but 
they have no vote. The members pay ten 
dollars a year; associate members one 
dollar. Special appeals for more money 
are made for emergency projects only. 
There is an annual meeting, and special 
meetings may also be called when neces- 


sary. 





By 1946, the Associates had become so pr 
strong an influence that one might almost to 
say that when their attention was directed fo 
towards saving a house, that in itself was re 
sometimes sufficient to hasten its sale. In ea 
one case, two or three people were look- of 
ing at one of the smaller houses on the 
Street, but would not commit themselves A: 
definitely. A special meeting of the -As- ab 
sociates was about to be called at this Cl 
time with a view to buying the small W: 
house; however, when one of the pros- C) 
pects heard of this, he immediately closed in 
the deal. In ‘general, the future of any of sti 


the properties is protected by member- 
ship in the Associates, and there is assur- 
ance that no house will be sold except to 
a buyer interested in the ideals of the As- 
sociates. 

In 1947, an eighteenth-century gam- 
bel-roofed house, the Cook Osgood 
(1773), also off Chestnut Street, was 
threatened with the possibility of falling 
into commercial hands. With funds then 
in the treasury and again by the raising of 
a special fund, this house was bought. It 
was rented for a time, and eventually 
was sold to the Red Cross at no profit. 
An additional merit in saving this house 
was that it stood adjacent to the Witch 
House on one side, and on the other to an 
early nineteenth-century church and the 
Ropes Mansion (1719), making a large 
group of historic interest. In this trans- 
action as in others, the credit of the As- 
sociates was stretched to the utmost, but 
with interested citizens helping out, the 
Associates emerged financially stronger. 

Again in 1947, a Chestnut Street Day 
was held in June, this time backed by the 
Chestnut Street Associates and the di- 
rectors of Hamilton Hall. Thirty houses 
were opened and more than eight thou- 
sand people went through the houses or 
were admitted to, the street. The pro- 
ceeds of this day were used towards the 








Chestnut Street Associates 


preservation and renovation of Hamil- 
ton Hall. This work has been done, and 
for two years now, the income from 
rentals in the hall has doubled, and it is 
earning its own way by the increased use 
of its facilities. 

Now in 1952 the latest project of the 
Associates has been brought about by the 
abandonment of the Calvary Baptist 
Church on Chestnut Street. This church 
was built in 1907, on the site of the South 
Church, designed by Samuel McIntire 
in 1804, and burned in 1903. Of yellow 
stone, this twentieth-century church was 
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not harmonious with its surrounding 
architecture and the liklihood of its use by 
other than a church society led the Chest- 
nut Street Associates to acquire it. The 
church is now in the process of being 
razed, and when the site again becomes a 
grassy lawn, opposite Hamilton Hall, one 
of the primary objects of the Associates 
will be accomplished. ‘To raise funds for 
this project, Chestnut Street Day on 
June 25, 1952, is being held, and twenty- 
five houses will be open from ten-thirty 
to five o'clock. 
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Houses Owned by the 
Society for the Preservation of New England Antiquities 
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Arranged by states and alphabetically by towns. Members admitted without charge upon pres- 
entation of cards at all houses open for inspection, unless otherwise stated. The properties range 
from some excellent seventeenth-century houses through fine examples of mid-eighteenth-century 
dwellings, to mansions of the early nineteenth; and from a grist mill and a cooperage shop to 
charming family burying grounds. 


MAINE 


LADY PEPPERRELL HOUSE, 1760. Kittery 
Point (on Route 103, 4 m. from Portsmouth). Built 
by Lady Pepperrell, widow of Sir William Pepperrell, 
conqueror of Louisburg (1745), the first American 
to be knighted by the Crown. A superb example of 
Northern Colonial architecture, with magnificent in- 
teriors and a wealth of fine period furnishings. Open 
weekdays from 10 to 5, June 16 to September 20. Ad- 
mission 50 cents. 


HAMILTON HOUSE, c. 1770. South Berwick 
(turn off Route 103, 12% m. from Portsmouth). Built 
by Colonel Jonathan Hamilton. Here John Paul Jones 
was entertained on the eve of his sailing for France 
with the news of Burgoyne’s surrender (Oct. 1777). 
Scene of much of Sarah Orne Jewett’s The Tory 
Lover. A fine mansion in a beautiful riverside set 
ting, its interiors and furnishings are in thorough 
keeping with the house, as are the unusual gardens. 
Open Wedesnday through Saturday 12 to 5, Sunday 
2 to 5, June 24 through September 21. Admission 50 
cents. 


JEWETT MEMORIAL, 1774. South Berwick (on 
Route 103, best reached via Portsmouth and Eliot). 
Birthplace of novelist Sarah Orne Jewett. Built by 
expert craftsmen, its interiors are outstanding exam- 
ples of the architecture of the Piscataqua Valley. 
One of the wallpapers, intended for a French colonial 
governor, was seized by an American privateer and 
bought by Captain Jewett. Open weekdays 10 to 4, 
June 16 through September 21. Admission 25 cents, 


DANIEL MARRETT HOUSE, 1780. Standish (on 
Route 25, 17 m. from Portland). Typical homestead 
of the region and period. Open to members only by 
appointment. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


BARRETT HOUSE (Forest Hall), 1800. Main 
Street, New Ipswich (on Route 123). An impressive 
house, featuring a third floor ballroom. The inter1- 
ors are exceptionally good, with period furniture and 
family portraits. Open Tuesday through Friday 
(closed Wednesday) 11 to 5, Saturday 11 to 1, June 
17 through October 15. Admission 25 cents. 


JACKSON HOUSE, c. 1664. Portsmouth (on Jack- 
son Hill Street, %4 m. from Boston and Maine sta- 
tion, just off the road to Dover). Said to be the old- 
est house in New Hampshire; highly picturesque and 
of great architectural interest. Open weekdays 11 to 
5, June 2 to October 15. Admission 25 cents. 
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New Hampshire (continued ) 


GOVERNOR JOHN LANGDON MANSION ME- 
MORIAL, 1784. 143 Pleasant Street, Portsmouth. 
One of the finest and most historic of the Society’s 
houses. Built by John Langdon, Revolutionary lead- 
er, Governor of New Hampshire, first President of 
the United States Senate, acting-President of the 
United States prior to the election of George Wash- 
ington and the first to notify him of that election. 
During the Revolution, John Langdon pledged his en- 
tire personal fortune to the cause. Here were enter- 
tained the Marquis de Chastellux (1782) and George 
Washington (1789); both wrote warmly of the house 
and the host. Later, the exiled Louis Philippe of 
France and his brothers were guests here. A uniquely 
beautiful house, inside and out, magnificently fur- 
nished and with fine gardens. Open Friday and Sat- 
urday 2 to 5 from June 20 to September 20. Admis- 
sion 50 cents. 


“BLEAKHOUSE,” 1770-1790. Peterborough (on 
Route 101). Open only to members by appointment 
and presentation of membership cards, July 15 to 
September 15. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
HARRISON GRAY OTIS HOUSE, 1795. 141 
Cambridge Street, Boston (enter from Lynde Street). 
Home of Harrison Gray Otis, lawyer, orator, states- 
man, member of the U. S. House ot Representatives 
and the Senate, Mayor of Boston. This fine house, of- 
ten attributed to Bulfinch, has been carefully re- 
stored. Rooms contain outstanding ceilings, wallpa- 
pers, mantels and furniture. At the rear is the Soci- 
ety’s Museum with collections of early china, pottery, 
glass, pewter, costumes, etc. Its archives and library, 
which include such items as the Baldwin-Coolidge 
Collection of Photographs of Portraits and the Steb- 
bins Marine Photographs are open to accredited stu- 
dents and research workers, as well as members of 
the Society. Open weekdays the year round, 9 to 4:45. 
Closed Saturday, Sunday and holidays. Admission 25 
cents. 


North of Boston 
ROCKY HILL MEETINGHOUSE, 1785. Ames- 


bury (between Amesbury and Salisbury, north of 
Route 110, 41 m. from Boston via Newburyport). 
The finest and best example of an old meetinghouse 
in Massachusetts. Services will be held three Sun- 
days in summer, beginning last in July. Open to vis- 
itors at other times; key at Mrs. George Collins’ 
house across the street. 


REBECCA NURSE HOUSE, 1678. 149 Pine Street, 
near Tapleyville railroad station, Danvers (go north 
on Route 1 from Boston, then east on Route 128 to 
Exit 14). Built by Francis Nurse whose wife, Re- 
becca, was hanged as a witch in 16902. Well restored 
and furnished in keeping with its period. Open week- 
days, 10 to 5, June through October. Admission 25 
cents. 


SAMUEL FOWLER HOUSE, 1810. 166 High 
Street, Danversport (go north on Route 1 from Bos- 
ton, then east on Route 128 to Exit 15). Fine brick 
house, well furnished, several original wallpapers. 
Open Wednesday 3 to 5, Saturday 10 to 5; other 
times by appointment. Voluntary contributions. 
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North of Boston (continued ) 


*BEAUPORT,” Eastern Point Boulevard, Glou: 
ter. An extraordinary and fascinating assembly of 
period rooms, ranging onward from the Colonial era 
Material for these rooms, conceived by Henry Slee; 
er, wis brought here from other Massachusetts sites 
and gathered under one roof. Each is furnished in 
cordance with its period, trom beds, tables, chairs, 
lighting fixtures, etc., to wailpapers, early books and 
pictures with some contemporary documents. Open 
afternoons, except Saturday and Sunday, for guided 
tours at 2:30, 3:30 and 4:30, from June 4 through 
September 30. Closed holidays. Admission $1.: 
children 50 cents. 


EMERSON-HOWARD HOUSE, c. 1648. 41 Tur- 
key Shore Road, Ipswich (east end ot Green Street 
Bridge). Two-story house with interesting interio: 
Open daily 2 to 6, except Friday, June through Oc- 
tober; other times by appointment. Voluntary con 
tributions. 


LAKEMAN-ITOHNSON HOUSE, 16 East Street 
Ipswich. Typical sea captain’s house. Open Tuesday, 
Thursday, Saturday, 10 to 5, June through Septem 
ber. Voluntary contributions. 


PRESTON-FOSTER HOUSE, c. 1640. 6 Wate 
Street, Ipswich. Two interesting period rooms. Open 
daily 10 to 5, except Monday, June through October; 
rest of year Saturday and Sunday only, and other 
times by appointment. Voluntary contributions. 


HOOPER-PARKER HOUSE, c. 1770. 181 Wasi 
ington Street, Marblehead. A fine example of a mer- 
chant’s house, including counting room and fisher- 
men’s supply house. Open Monday, Wednesday and 
Friday 2 to 4, June 15 to September 15. Admission 25 
cents. 


PETER TUFTS HOUSE, 1678. 350 Riverside Av 
nue, near Spring Street, Medford. One ot the oldest 
brick houses in the United States, with interesting 
root and interior oak beams. Open Monday, Thurs 
day and Friday, 2 to 5, June through October; No 
vember through May, Monday and Thursday, 2 to 
Admission 25 cents. 


5. 


TRISTRAM COFFIN HOUSE, c. 1651. 14 Higi 
Road, Newbury (on Route 1A). Developed through 
the seventeenth century, beginning with the 1651 ell. 
Interesting structural details and furnishings. Open 
Monday, Wednesday, Friday, 2 to 5, June 15 through 
September 15. Admission 25 cents. 


SHORT HOUSE, c. 1732. 33 High Road, Newbury 
(on Route 1A). Brick-ended wooden house with fine 
doorway and interior paneling. Open weekdays to to 
5, except Tuesday and Thursday, 2 to 5, June through 
September; other times by appointment. Admission 
25 cents. 

SWETT-ILSLEY HOUSE, c. 1670. 4 and 6 High 
Road, Newbury (on Route 1A). Originally built as 
a one-room, two-story house, added to at later peri- 
ods. Huge fireplace. House is now partly used as a 
Tea Room. Open, except Saturday and Monday, 
March 18 through Christmas. 


CHAPLIN-CLARK HOUSE, c. 1671. Bradford 
Street, Rowley (on Route 133). Oldest house in Row- 
ley. Open by appointment. Voluntary contributions. 
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North of Boston (continued ) 


THOMAS WOODBRIDGE HOUSE, 1810. 48 
Bridge Street, Salem. 


“SCOTCH”-BOARDMAN HOUSE, 1651. Howard 
Street, Saugus (take Route 1 north from Boston, 
turn west at Lynn Fells Parkway, right at first traf- 
fic light). Built to house the (Scottish) Covenanter 
prisoners captured by Oliver Cromwell at Dunbar, 
Scotland, 1650. These men were brought over to this 
country to operate the (now restored) nearby Saugus 
Iron Works. Very little altered, much original sheath- 
ing, early staircase, sponge painting. Apply to cus- 
todian for admission, June through September. Ad- 
mission 15 cents. 


South of Boston 


JACOBS FARMHOUSE, 1726. Cor. Main Street 
and Jacobs Lane, Assinippi, Norwell (Route 123). 
Farm property with later additions. Fine collection 
of early fire apparatus (1760-1900) in barns. Open 
Monday, Thursday and Friday, 2 to 5, June through 
September; other times by appointment. Admission 
25 cents. 


CROCKER TAVERN, c. 1754. Main Street, Barn- 
stable (on Route 6). Two-story, pitch-roof wooden 
house furnished with much antique furniture. Open 
Monday, Thursday and Saturday io to 5, June 2 to 
October 13. Admission 25 cents. 


SAMUEL STETSON HOUSE, Hanover Centre 
(on Route 139. After passing Queen Anne Corner, 
on the direct road to Plymouth, take the first right 
hand road). Originally a one-room house built about 
1094, It Was enlarged before 17160 by **Drummer’”’ 
Samuel Stetson to its present size. Now carefully re- 
stored, with one room as a Briggs family memorial. 
Open weekdays, except Monday, 10 to 5, the year 
round. Voluntary contributions. 


SAMUEL LINCOLN HOUSE, ec. 1741. North 
Street, Hingham. Oldest house in Hingham, stand- 
ing on part of the original Lincoln grant. Two rooms 
open Monday, 2 to 5, the year round. Voluntary con- 
tributions. 


COLONEL JOSIAH QUINCY HOUSE, 1770. 20 
Muirhead Street, Wollaston, Quincy (turn off shore 
boulevard at Bromfield Street, or off Hancock Street 
at Beach Street). Built by Colonel Josiah Quincy 
(1633-1709), prominent merchant and _ patriot; 
worked with Thomas Pownall to check southward 
movements of the French from Canada; his son, Jo 
siah Quincy, Jr., was a noted patriot and orator, who 
died at sea (1775) returning from England where 
he had gone to plead the cause of the Colonies. His 
niece, Dorothy, married John Hancock. Open Tues- 
day through Friday, 11 to 5, April 29 to October 17. 
Admission 25 cents. 


COLONEL JOHN THACHER HOUSE, c. 1680. 
Yarmouthport (on Route 6, corner of King’s High- 
way and Thacher Lane). Open weekdays, 10 to 5, 
June 2 through October 15. Admission 25 cents. 


#0 


WINSLOW-CROCKER HOUSE, c. 1780. Yar. 
mouthport (next to the Thacher House). Open only 
by appointment. Voluntary contributions. 


Houses Owned by the Society 
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Old-Time New England 


West of Boston 


COOPER-FROST-AUSTIN HOUSE, c. 1657. 21 
Linnaean Street, Cambridge (off Massachusetts Ave- 
nue, north of Harvard Square). Fine period house 
with some early furnishings. Believed to be the old- 
est house in Cambridge. Open Monday, Thursday 
and Friday, 2 to 5, June through October; Novem- 
ber through May, Monday and Thursday, 2 to 5. Ad 
mission 25 cents. 


COLTON HOUSE, 1734. 787 Longmeadow Street, 
Longmeadow. Not open to visitors. 


MERRELL TAVERN, c. 1760. South Lee (on 
Route 102). An old inn with third-floor ballroom. 
May be open Saturday and Sunday afternoons from 
mid-July to September. 


ALEXANDER HOUSE, 1811. 284 State Street, 
Springfield. Built from designs by Asher Benjamin, 
noted architect and builder. Open weekdays upon ap- 
-plication the year round. 


CONANT HOUSE, Cc. 1720. Townsend Harb. r (iust 
off Route 119). Early sheathing, stenciling, etc. 
Open only by arrangement with the owner. 


SPAULDING COOPERAGE SHOP, cc. 1845. 
Townsend Harbor (on Route 119). May be open on 
application, June to October. 


SPAULDING GRIST MILL, c. 1840. Townsend 
Harbor (on Route t19, next to Cooperage Shop). 
May be open on application, June to October. 


LYMAN HOUSE (The Vale), 1793. Lyman Street, 
Waltham (turn off Route 20 in center of Waltham 
onto Lyman Street and follow until house is seen on 
right after crossing railroad tracks). A magnificent 
country house of the Federalist period, designed by 
Samuel McIntire, in beautiful early landscaped set- 
ting. The house has many fine rooms, notably the 
ballroom and bow parlor, the latter containing two 
authentic McIntire pieces and other original furnt- 
ture. The McIntire stable, old greenhouses, gardens 
and grounds are outstanding. During 1952 season, a 
benefit loan exhibition of furniture and the decora 
tive arts will be held in the house. Open Tuesday 
through Saturday 11 to 5, June 5 to September 15. 
Admission $1.00, including members during exhib 
tion. 


ABRAHAM BROWNE HOUSE, c. 1608. 562 Main 
Street, Watertown (on Route 20). Highly successful 
restoration. This house has one of the three original 
three-part casement window frames known to exist 
in New England. Open weekdays, except Saturday, 
2 to 5, the year round. Admission 25 cents. 


SMITH-JONES TAVERN, c. 1756, with later ad 
ditions. Weston. To be open as town and community 
offices and historical rooms upon completion of repairs 
and restoration. 
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RHODE ISLAND 


CLEMENCE-IRONS HOUSE, c. 1680. 38 George 
Waterman Road, Johnston. Authentically restored. 
Open on application. Admission 25 cents. 


ELEAZER ARNOLD HOUSE, c. 1687. 449 Great 
Road, Lincoln Cleave Route 1 at Highland Avenue, 
South Attleboro, and follow ‘‘Lincoln Downs” signs). 
A stone-end house with unusual pilaster-top stone 
chimney. Following restoration, a special exhibition 
of period furniture and furnishings will be shown 
during 1952 season. Open weekdays, except Monday, 
12 to 5, May 6 to October 15, and other times upon 
application to custodian in adjoining house. Admis- 
sion 50 cents, including members during 1952. 


MAW DSLEY-GARDNER-WATSON-PITMAN 
HOUSE, c. 1700. Corner of Spring and John Streets, 
Newport. Fine two-story, hip-roofed house. Hall and 
paneled parlor shown at reasonable hours upon ap- 
plication. 


CONNECTICUT 


SWAIN-HARRISON HOUSE, c. 1680. 112 West 
Main Street, Branford. Fully restored. Open to mem- 
bers only, by appointment. 


NEHEMIAH ROYCE HOUSE, 1672. 538 North 
Main Street, Wallingford. Typical Connecticut Val- 
ley lean-to, with period furniture. Open weekdays 
2 to 5 during July and August. Voluntary contribu- 
tions. 


For Further Information about any of these Houses or for Membersh:p in the Society, 
Apply at the Society’s headquarters, 141 Cambridge Street, Boston 14, Massachusetts 
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WE BUY & SELL 
RARE AMERICANA 


LD PRINTS and Paintings of American 

Towns, Ships, and Character. § American 
Maps. 4 Books relating to the Discovery, Explora- 
tion, and Growth of America. § American Gene- 
alogy and Local History. § Books on the Arts and 
Crafts, including Reference Works for Collectors. 
4 First Editions of American and English Authors. 


GOODSPEED’S BOOK SHOP 


18 Beacon Street, Boston 





READERS 


Our advertisers help us with 
their patronage 


Help them with yours and 
please mention 


Old-Time New England 





oo WANTED o- 


examples of 


woodcarving and other 
early American 


arts and crafts 


PvP CLP > 
(Fea 


Please write prices and details to 
The Old Store on the Harbor 
Mary Attis, Proprietor 


Southport, Connecticut 














Almost as good as a visit 


BEAUPORT 


at Gloucester 


The most FASCINATING 
house in America 


The PICTURES by SAMUEL CHAMBERLAIN 
The WORDS by PAUL HOLLISTER 


HIS BOOK with 110 original photographs. 

four of them in color; an introduction which 
tells the story of the development of over forty 
rooms from a three-room cottage, and running 
text which both informs and suggests, will be 
welcomed by all who enjoy home decorating 
and collecting. 


Order at only $3.75 each 
postpaid from 
The Society for the Preservation 
of New England Antiquities 


141 Cambridge St. Boston 14, Mass. 
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Seventeenth century caned-back chair. The 


frame is grained to imitate walnut. Owned by 
General Henry Dearborn, for whom the City of 
Dearborn, Michigan, was named. $450. 


Shreve 


CRUMP & LOW COMPANY 


ESTABLISHED 1800 


Anliquarians, fvelers, Qld and Selwovsnithe 


BOYLSTON AT ARLINGTON STREET 
BOSTON 16, MASSACHUSETTS 












































BANKING CONNECTIONS 


While we are, of course, constantly looking for new business, it is 
never our intention to disturb satisfactory relations elsewhere. If, 
however, any change or increase in banking connections is contem- 
plated, we would like very much to be kept in mind. We welcome 
opportunities to discuss banking or trust matters at any time. 





STATE STREET TRUST COMPANY 


BOSTON 1, MASSACHUSETTS 


MAIN OFFICE: CORNER STATE AND CONGRESS STREETS 
Union Trust Office: 24 Federal Street 
Massachusetts Avenue Office: Cor. Massachusetts Avenue and Boylston Street 
Copley Square Office: 587 Boylston Street 
Safe Deposit Vaults at all Offices 
Member Federal Reserve System Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 

















OLD PAINTINGS and PRINTS 
FAMILY PORTRAITS 


Restored—Cleaned— Framed 


CVo 
Appraisals for Insurance and Inheritance 


OND 


CHARLES D. CHILDS 


169 Newbury Street Boston 16, Mass. 


Telephone: COmmonwealth 6-1108 
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